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From 

G. A. GRIERSON, Esq., c.s., 

Off'j. Joint-Mayistrate of Patna, 


To 


The DIRECTOR of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, BENGAL. 


Sir, 



Dated Bankijiore, the 24 th January 18S2. 


I have the honour to forward herewith final proofs 
of the first or introductory part of the series of Bill an grammars 
which I was deputed to compile in the early part of 1881 . The 
••niiminiiig seven parts are ready for tho printer, and one is already 
in the press. 


It will, he advantageous here to recapitulate briefly the grounds 
on which my proposal for compiling these grammars was originally 
mado. As stated in a letter written to you in February 1881 . 
they were as follows: “ Many .Bihar officials have complained 
to me of the impossibility of understanding tho gaonwdri boll of 
the witnesses who come into their courts, and more than one has 
suggested to me that I should compile a grammar of it, imagin¬ 
ing apparently that the gaohioari boll was one uniform language 
cuiiuit ovei the whole of Bihar. This, of course, was not the 
case; t ic \ ernaeular of Bihar really consisting of three well-defined 
ia cots, each of which itself varies according to its locality.” 
I then proceeded to give examples showing how tho various 
dialects differed amongst themselves and from High (or classical) 
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Hindi. These examples it is not necessary to repeat here. I then 
observed that these dialects differed little in vocabulary ; “ their 
main point of difference is grammar, and it is a compendious 
grammar of the dialect of each district which I wish to compile 
for the use of officials. No grammar of any of the dialects of 
Bihar has ever been published except the Bhojpurl Grammar 
of Mr. Beames, which is now, I believe, out of print. Professor 
Hoernle’s Grammar gives rather the forms current round Benares, 
and my Maitliili Grammar, which is being printed by the Asiatic 
Society, will not meet the requirements of the Mdgadhi and 
Bhojpuri-speaking parts of Bih&r.” This proposal was adopted 
by Government, and I was deputed for a period of about six weeks 
on special duty to collect the materials necessary for the work. 
It would, of course, have been impossible for me to carry it out 
in the time, had not I already collected a large quantity of 
information which only required arranging ; and, as it was, with 
the assistance of the officers of the Education Department I was 
able to complete the heaviest part of the work within the period 
allotted. Since then I have continually devoted to it all the time 
I could spare from other duties, and now the grammars are ready 
for the press. Beyond the cost of printing, Government has been 
put to no expense whatever in the work, for I have done all the 
work of arrangement with my own hand, no other method indeed 
being possible. 


The scope of these grammars will be found detailed on 
page 17 of this part, and I need not repeat it here. 

In the historical division of this introduction I have 
endeavoured to avoid anything like controversy, or any statement 
of facts which are not now regarded as proved by all schools of 
philologists, both here and in England, who have taken up the 
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subject. I have purposely avoided all disputed points, as a work 

compiled for general use is not the fit place to contain any 
theories which, however well founded, are not yet received by 
many as conclusively proved. 

In conclusion, I wish to thank the various Deputy Inspectors 
of Schools who have rendered me most intelligent and efficient 
help. Without their aid it would have been impossible for me 
to accomplish the task within the time allowed. 1 wish specially 
to record the assistance rendered to me by Pandit Siv N a my an 
Trivedi, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Gaya ; Munshi R&dha Lai, 
Deputy Inspector of Schools, SMMMd; and Munshi R&m Prakds 
Lai, Deputy Inspector of Schools, Sdran. 


I have the honour to be, 

Sib, 

Your most obedient servant, 


G. A. GRIERSON, 

Offg. Joint-Magistrate. 
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PART I. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


-«.-- 

DIVISION I. 

—♦— 


HISTORICAL. 

Suction 1 . Tho speeches treated of in the accompanying series of 
Grammars aro all various forms of one class of lan- 
ro UL uiy ' guages, called by some Eastern Gautlian and by others 

Eastern Neo-Indo-Aryan. Theso languages are the Asami (or Assamese), 
tho Bang&li, the Uriya, and tho ones at present treated of. These last 
are usually called the Eastern Hiudi dialocts; but that name is liable to 
objection on the score that it suggests the fact that they are merely dialectic 
forms of tho so-called Hindi language whioh we meet in tho Bugli-o-Bahar 
and the Prem-Sagar. and which is a modified form of tho Braj Bhasha or dialect 
of tho Doab. This is not the fact; for though, doubtless, Hindi and the 
dialects herein treated of may ultimately be traced up to a oomrnon 
parentage, this point of departure is so extremely distaut, and the stems of 
these languages have developed and branched off so luxuriantly in different 
directions, that they have nothing in common but their roots. 

Section 2. Besides this, there is this other grave objection against the 
use of the term ‘ dialect,’ that this term, as popularly 
wOTd^^dialect.’ ^ (though not scientifically) accepted, necessarily pre¬ 
supposes the existence of some one closely oouuected 
form of speech to which the dialects can be referred as a standard. Thus 
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Nomenclature. 


ta&fe are Yorkshire and Somersetshire dialects of literary English, and 
Proven9al and Norman dialects of literary French. But there is no 
standard language of which, say, Tirhuti or Bhagalpuri can be called dialects, 
for there is no standard of the so-called Eastern Hindi language. If, 
therefore, we use the word ‘dialect’ at all, it must be with the distinct 
understanding that it is not used in its popularly accepted sense, but in the 
sense of speech used by the people of a certain limited tract of country, and 
that all idea of reference to another standard speech must be rigorously 
excluded. "With this proviso there is no objection to the use of the word ; 
and in this sense it will be used when referring to the languages herein 
treated of. 

Section 3. The term ‘ Eastern Hindi 9 being manifestly objectionable as 
a name descriptive of this group of dialects, it remains 
to find a better. The term ‘ Bihdri 9 exactly supplies 
the need. Bihdri means the language of Bihar; and though it will subse¬ 
quently bo seen that the so-called Eastern Hindi dialects are spoken as far 
couth as Jabalpur and as far west as Banaras, in the absence of a better name 
this cannot be called a serious objection. The name Bihdri is therefore 
proposed on the following grounds : — 

(1) It is a local name, like the names of other languages, as Bangali, 
Panjabi, &o. 

(2) The extension of the name to cover all the dialects of Eastern 
Hindustdn has a parallel in the case of Mardthi, which has been extended 
to cover the Dakhani dialect of Berdr, while it means literally only the 
dialect of the Mardtha country. 

(3) There is a historical propriety in the name, as the word Bihdr is 
derived from the Buddhist vih&ras or monasteries, once so thickly spread 
over that region ; and Bihdri in its most ancient form was the language of 
the early Jains and Buddhists. 

And (4) Bihdri has a prescriptive right to the dignity of assuming 
a general character, for the only one of all the dialects of Eastern Hindustan 
which possesses any literature is Maithili, a dialect of North Bihar. 

For reasons which will bo seen further on, the group of dialects at the 
head of which stands Braj Bhdshd, and which are referred to literary (or 
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High) Hindi as a standard, -can then be called the 4 Hindi group of 
dialects.’ 

Section 4. I have already stated that tho Bihan group of dialects, 
T1 o Eastern Noo together with Uriya, Bengali, and Assamese, form 
Indo- Aryan or Gau- together a class of languages called by some the 
dmn languages. Eastern Gaudian languages, and by others the 

Eastern Neo-Indo-Aryan languages. Both these names have their objections. 
The latter is far too long for ordinary use, and there are also objections to 
the former term. Gaudian means the language of the people of Gauda; 
and the term Gauda represents two countries, both Bangal, of which the 
oapital was the famous city of Gaur in Majda, and the Eastern part of 
Audh, which is the ancient Gauda of Sanskrit literature. Either of these 
is a comparatively small tract, and rather insignificant to give a name 
to all the Neo- Aryan languages of India, from Marathi to Asdmi; but 
it is a convenient word, and may be adopted for want of a better, and 
as such has been accepted by many modern scholars. I shall, therefore, 
when referring to these languages, generally use the word Gaudian, reserving 
at the same time the right to call them also Neo-Indo-Aryan when I wish 
to be scientifically accurate. 


Section 5. In the same way we find a Western Neo-Indo-Aryan 
or Gaudian class of languages, including the Hindi 
dialects (with High Hindi ns a standard), Panjabi, 
Gujarati, and Sindhi ; a Northern Neo-Indo-Aryan 
or Gaudian class of languages, inoluding Naip&H, 
Garhw&K, and Kumaoni; and a Southern Neo-Indo-Aryan or Gaudian 
language, Marathi, forming a class by itself. 

It will now be advantageous to trace the connection between these four 
classes of languages:_ 


Western. Northern, 
and Southern Neo- 
Indo-Aryan or Gau¬ 
dian languages. 


(1) Tho Eastern Neo-Indo-Aryan or Eastern Gaudian. 

(2) The Western Neo-Indo-Aryan or Western Gaudian. 

(3) The Northern Neo-Indo-Aryan or Northern Gaudian. 

(4) The Southern Neo-Indo-Aryan or Southern Gaudian. 

It will be seen that they include amongst them all the modern Aryan 
languages of India. Other languages are Dravidian, such a9 Tamil; or 
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Their origin. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 

arian, such as Saont&li; or Tibeto-Bimuan, such as the languages of the 
Garos ; or Khdsi, like those of inhabitants of the Khasi and Jaintia hills. 

Section 6 . It is well known that the earliest documents which we 
possess of the Aryan languages of India are the older 
hymns of the Big Veda. These, however, can hardly 
be taken as representing the actual form of the language spoken by the people 
at the time at which they were written. They must be taken as representing 
the literary form of that language, as distinct from the spoken form : just as 
at the present day there are literary and colloquial forms of English. The 
language of the Big Veda became, however, a sacred language, and was 
jealously conserved, and forced into a peculiar development of its own, 
by its guardians the Brahmans. It finally became stereotyped by the labours 
of the great grammarian Pdnini and his followers about the middle of 
the fourth century (B.C.). As fixed by them it became known as the Sans - 
kfita (Sanskrit) or pure language, as distinct from the Pvdkrita or vulgar 
languago of every-day speech. It thus appeals that Sanskrit cannot be 
called the origin of the vernaculars of India. On the contrary, it and they 
had a common origin, and they grew up side by side. Each has, no doubt, 
greatly influenced the other in the matter of vocabulary,* but neither can 
be said to be derived from the other. 

It is therefore the Prdkrit languages of ancient India to which we 
must look for the origin of the modern Aryan vernaculars. These languages 
developed in the mouths of the people from the original vernacular of the time 
of the Big Veda. They also received a certain amount of literary culti¬ 
vation, and we find them also acquiring the twofold character of combining 
two languages, a literary and a colloquial, at a time usually stated as about 
the commencement of the Christian era. 


* Sanskrit- contains many words which show an unmistakcable Prakrit origin, c.g. 5TE' 
gcha, *a house,’ beside the equally classical 3J 5 * and the modern languages have 

largely supplemented their vocabularies by substituting Sanskrit words for other words 
which the continual attrition of thousands of years had worn away into almost unpro 
m um cable masses of voweds. E.g., when it was found inconvenient to use such words as 
f^MT n-i-o-o, the vernaculars borrowed in comparatively modem times the Sanskrit 
word niyoga , and used it. 
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TIIE TWO PRAKRIT LANGUAGES. 


§L 


Section 7. At this time there were .two Prakrit languages current or or 
Northern India,—one called Sauraseni, and covering 
The <»o great Pra- the greater part of the tract of country now occupied 
knt languages. th(j Wcstera G aU( lian languages; and the other 

called Mdgadhi, and covering the tract now occupied by the greater part 
of the Eastern Gaudian languages. These two met, and to a certain extent 
overlapped west of the province of Audh, in the country round Allahabad 
and the Maratha country, and the mixed language there spoken was called 
Ardha Magadhi or ‘ half Magadhi/ 

The annexed map attempts to show roughly the distribution of these 
languages in Northern India. It is based partly on rock inscriptions and 
partly on the map in Hoornle’s edition of tho Prakrita Lakshana. It does 
not pretend to bo accurate. 

These two languages both received the honors of literature, bauraseni 
in several of its dialects is used in the Sanskrit plays, and Magadhi is also 
used in tho same plays to a lesser extent. They can hardly be called two 
distinct languages,—that is, as different as French and Italian are from 
each other. Each has, however, its own literature and its own set of 
native grammarians ; and it is a most erroneous idea to consider that either 
of them was a phase of, or a dialect derived from, the other.' Indeed 
circumstances appear to point out that Magadhi is incomparably tho older 
of the two, and that 

Section 8. “ Some time in the remote past it must have reached up to 

the extreme western frontiers, and have been the only 

1 heir history. language of North India; but iu course of time it 

gradually receded more and more towards tbe south and oast before tho 
advancing tide of the S'auraseni tongue, leaving hero and there in - :ho 
deserted territories traces of its former presence. What the eastern and 
southern frontiers of Mngadhi may have been in those early times, when 
it reached to the far west of India, it is impossible to say. Yory probably 
as it receded before the f?auraseni it may have conquered fresh territories iu 
the south aud east, which had not been before occupied by any Aryan 
tongue. The head-quarters of the S'auruseni tongue, whence it gradually 
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spread towards the north-east and east, appear to have boen in Western 
Rajputana. 


“ From these indications it would appear that the Mdgadhi tongue is the 
older of the two; that is, that its occupation of North India preceded the 
development and extension of the Sauraseni. Perhaps this may be taken 
to point to the fact that two great immigrations of people of the Aryan stock 
into India took place at different periods, both speaking essentially the same 
language, though in two different varieties.”* 

Section 9. As time went on. the Saurasen \ continued its eastern progress, 

Their final location displacing the western portions of the Ardha Mdgadhi, 
which was also encroached upon from the east by 
Mdgadhi, which in its turn apparently found a vent not only in the east, but 
in the south-west. Mdgadhi seems to have been forced through the narrow 
neck of territory between Alldhdbad and Jabalpur, and thence to have spread 
down the valley of the Narmadd over the Mardtha country, which had for¬ 
merly been occupied by Ardha Mdgadhi and by a debased dialect of Sauraseni. 
At the same time it failed to conquer this southern tract entirely; the 
language of this southern tract became itself a kind of Ardha Mdgadhi, 
having traces of the old S'auraseni influence, which were almost over¬ 
powered by Mdgadhi. The Sauraseni in the south was in fact almost, but 
not entirely, suppressed, and the language of the south became a strongly 
Mdgadhized (sit renia verbo) Ardha Mdgadhi. The accompanying map, 
based on that in Hoernle’s Comparative Grammar, will show the new state of 
affairs, and serve as a basis of comparison with the preceding map. These 
maps, it must be distinctly remembered, only pretend to be rough exempli¬ 
fications by means of definite lines of our present knowledge regarding 
a state of affairs essentially indefinite; for languages are not separated by 
straight lines, but insensibly merge into each other. 

The traces of this exchange exist to the present day, for while the 
Eastern and Western Gaudian languages show plainly and clearly their 
direct descent from their Prakrit ancestors, it is not so with the Northern 
and Southern. The Southern Gaudian language, although undoubtedly of 


# H<x*rnle's Comparative Grammar, pp. xxxi and xxxii. 
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THE lit MODERN REPRESENTATIVES. 

Magadhi stock, still bears traces of the old Saurasem influence; and 
similarly the Northern Gaudian languages, which were similarly conquered 
from Ardlia Magadhi by Sfauraseni, though undoubtedly of Saurasenl stock, 
still bear traces of the old Magadhi influence.* 

Section 10 . It is this Magadhi-derived Eastern Gaudian language which 
in process of time still further subdivided itself into the 
Their modern re- Bihari group of dialects, TJriya, Bangali, and, at a later 
period, Asami; and in the same way the oaurasem- 
derived Western Gaudian language subdivided itself into the Hindi group 
of dialects, Panjabi, Sindhi, and, at a later period, Gujarati. 

Hence it appears that while the Bihari aud the Hindi groups of dialects 
are widely distinct languages, each has its congeners of similar origin : that 
is to say, Bangali is much more nearly related to, and much more like, the 
Bihdri dialeots than they are to the Hindi dialeots ; and vice versb, Panjabi 
is much more nearly related to and like the Hindi dialects than they are 
to the Billin'. It therefore follows as a necessary logical sequence that if 
Bangali or Panjabi are to be considered as languages independent of the 
Bihari and Hindi groups of dialects respectively, much more must these 
Bilhiri and Hindi groups of dialects be considered as languages independent 


among themselves and of each other. 

Hence 1 shall for the future no longer designate them in these pages as 
groups of dialects, but shall call them the Bihari language and the Hindi 
language respectively. 

The accompanying table shows the mutual relationship of the various 
Neo-Indo-Aryan or Gaudian vernaculars. 

Section II. I now proceed to point out the main points of differences 
n _ which oxist between the Bihari and Hindi languages, 

ban and Hiudl Ian- Before doing so, however, it will be necessary to olefir our 
ground by explaining tho meaning of certain technical 
terms which have to be used. 


* Thus the Southern Gaudian language Alarhtln possesses a long form for nouns in 
ayd and an active case in ne t both of. which forms point to a Saurascni origin ; and again 
iSaipali agrees with Eastern Gaudian languages in the active construction of the past 
tense of transitive verbs. 
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Tatsama and Tadbhava. 


Section 12. Omitting words of entirely foreign origin which have been 
Preliminary defin- adopted into the Gaudian languages, such as the English 
,tlons - word tiknt, ‘ a ticket,’ or the Arabic word zulm, * oppres¬ 

sion, 5 their vocabularies are entirely of Aryan origin. This Aryan portion 
of the vocabulary ha3 again been subdivided by native scholars into two 
classes, called respectively tatsama and tadbhava. 

Tadbhava words are those which have descended into modern verna¬ 
culars from Prakrit sources, while tatsama words are those which have been 
borrowed in later times direct from the Sanskrit, to supply real or fancied 
deficiencies in the vocabulary. Thus the word ray, ‘a king,’ has come 
down to the modern Gaudian languages through the Prakrit, and is 
therefore a tadbhava ; but raja. ‘ a king,’ lias been borrowed direct from the 
Sanskrit in later times, and is therefore a tatsama. Similarly bhdi, ‘ a brother/ 
khet, ‘a field,’ dahin, ‘right,’ are tadbhavas; while bhrata, ‘ a brother,’ 
kshelra, ‘a field,’ and dakshin (corrupted to dakhin), ‘right,’ are tatsamas. 

A similar division of words of Latin origiu may be made in the English 
language; for example, honour is a tadbhava word derived from Latin 
through the French ‘ honneur/ while honor is a tatsama word borrowed 
directly from the Latin by our American cousins. 


Weak Forms, Strong Forms, Long Forms, and Redundant Forms. 

These are technical terms for the four forms every substantive in the 
Gaudian languages is liable to take. In practice every noun does not 
take all these four- forms—generally only three of them; and it can be only 
learnt by practice which of the first two of tlu se forms is used in the case 
of any particular noun; but theoretically all nouns, and in reality some 
nouns do take both. All nouns oau optionally take the last two forms, 
viz. the long and the redundant. 

The weak form is the shortest form of the noun, generally ending in a 
short vowel or silent consonant. Thus Bihari ghor, * a horse,’ /oh, ‘ iron,’ or 
miih, ‘ sweet/ 

The strong forms are simply the weak forms strengthened by the 
lengthening of the final vowel. Thus ghord, ‘ a horse/ lohd, ‘ iron/ or 


mtsr/fy. 


PRONUNCIATION. 



<SL 


mifka, ‘ sweet,’ all of which are common to all Gaudian languages' of Lidia* 
Weak and strong forms are collectively called short forms . 

The long forms are formed by adding a suffix, such as yd or tea, to 
the weak form of any noun. Thus ghbficd , ‘a horse/ loh’ica , ‘iron;’ or 
mth’icd, ‘ sweet/ all of whioh are the Bihari long forms of the above 
words. Other examples in Bihari are— 


Short forma. 
Mali, ‘ a gardener ’ 
Gliar, 1 a house 
Pot hi, * a book \ .. 
Am, 1 a tear * 


Long form9. 
... Mali yd. 
... Gharwd . 
... Puthid . 
... Asuica. 


The redundant forms are formed by reduplicating the final suffix of the 
long form. These forms are principally used by the vulgar. Examples 
are— 


Long forms. 
Malty d 
Gkar’tcd 
Put My d 
Asuwd 


Redundant forms. 
... Maliyawa . 

... Gkarauwd. 

... Pothiyawd. 

... Asuwatoa . 


We now proceed to consider the difference between the Bihari and Hindi 
languages, comparing the former with its congener Bangali,* 

Section Id. First , as regards pronunciation. Bihdri has a tendency to 

Pronunciation. dentttlise lingual semi-vowels: thus 13.f has often r 

and rh where H. has r and rh. Thus the verb meaning 
«to^ fall in B. is frequently pronounced parab , but in H. it is always 
par nu. Again it often has r or n where II. has l. Thus B. phar , ‘fruit/ 
but H. phal; B. gdri, ‘abuap/ but H. gdll; B. nangop, ‘a waist-cloth/ but 

* Much of the following will he found in Hcornle’s Gaudian Grammar, p. ix. 
t Throughout the following sections I have used the contractions 13. for Bihari, 
H. for Hindi, and H. H. for High or literary Hindi. Unless specially stated, I havo 
taken Bhojpiiri as spoken in Arrah and Chhaprfi as the typical Bihari dialect, and Brai 
Bhasha as tho typical Hindi dialect. I havo in Sections 14-16 specially selected as 
examples words common to all or nearly all the Gaudian languages. Tho examples 
must, hence, not be taken as invalidating what I shall subsequently say regarding 
vocabulary in Section 17. 
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H. langobi. The same tendency is observable in Bangali, where l is even 
written n. The vulgar in Bangal pronounce La/cshtnl as if it were nahkhi j 
and the Bangali for a waist-cloth is nenr/ti . 


(2) While H. sometimes omits medial h , B. inserts an euphonic h. 
Thus B. dihalas , ‘ he gave/ but H. did or diya. 

(3) While B. and Bangali never tolerate an iuitial y or w except 
in interjections, H. not only tolerates them, but sometimes adds them 
euphonically. Thus B. e me, ; in this; ’ o me, ‘ in that:’ but H. yd me, icd me. 

(4) B. and Bang41i have the short vowels d, m, 6, and m, which 
are unknown to H. Thus B. b&tiya, ‘a daughter/ bolaicat, ‘ calling / and 
Bangdli Me, ‘one/ bMeti (byakli), ‘a person / and gom, ‘wheat:’ but H. 
billyd, buldwat, fyc. 

(5) B. generally prefers to retain • the hiatus ai and ail, while II. 
always contracts them to ai and au. Thus B. bdisa'i, ‘he sits/ but H. 
baithe; B. aur, ‘and / EL aur. 


Section 14. Second , as to derivation. (1) The strong form of mascu¬ 
line nouns of the a base has in B. a final d, as ghord, 
Derivation. ‘ahorse / bhald, ‘good/ and the short form of pro¬ 

nouns a final e, a sjc, ‘ who/ But in H. these forms end in au or o, as ghorau * 
‘ a horse / bhalau* bhalo, ‘ good / jau or jo, ‘ who/ 

(2) The singular possessive (or genitive) case of the personal pronouns 
has in B. a medial o, but in EL e or d : thus B. mor, ‘my/ but EL merau 
or radrau* Compare the Bangali mor. 

(3) B. prefers the weak form ending in a silent consonant of mas¬ 
culine nouns witli an a base, but II. the strong forms in au or o. Thus 
B. bar, ‘great/ EL barau (Eligli Hindi bard); B. mor, ‘my/ II. merau; 
B. det, ‘giving/H. (Marwdri) deto; B. parhal, ‘read/ H. parhyau (High 
Hindi parhd) . Compare the Bangali boro. 

(4) B. prefers the long form of substantives in *wd or an, but H. 
that in ayd or ai : thus B. llam’wd or Eamau , ‘ liam/ but H. Ramayu or 
Rdmai. 


* The forms ghord and bhald , &c., which we meet iu tJrdii and High Hindi, are not 
real Hindi forms, but are borrowed from Panjabi, 





(5) While H. uses, as a rule, only the short form of pronouns, 
B. has generally also a long form in n: thus B. se or taun, ‘he, 5 but 
H. only so. 

(G) While II. declines its nouns entirely with the aid of postposi¬ 
tions, B. has in some dialects true inflections for the instrumental and 
locative cases singular. Thus in Maithili we have ghore (Sanskrit ghota- 
kcuct), ‘by a horse, 5 and ghore (Sanskrit ghottikc ), ‘in a horse; 5 so also in 
Bangui l we have bd/ake, ‘ in a boy, 5 while in H. we only have ghore se, ghore 
me* and balak me. 


Section 15. Third , as to inflection. Tliis is the most important 

point to be noticed. The conjugation especially 
of verbs in Bilidri is radically different from that 
in Hindi, while it closely approximates to that in Bangdli. 


Inflection. 


a. — Declension. 

(1) B. does not possess the active case in ne, which we meet in Hindi: 
thus B. u kailas ‘ he did, 5 but II. ted ne kit/au , High Hindi us ne kiyd. 

(2) The oblique form singular of strong masculine nouns in d bas in B. 
a final a, but in H. a final e: thus B. ghord k£, ‘ of a horse, 5 but H. ghore 
kau, High Hindi gliore kd. 

(3) Nouns ending in a silent consonant have in some B. dialects 
an oblique form in a or £; but in 11. in such nouns the oblique form is 
always the same as the direct form. Thus (Magadhi) ghar& se, ‘ from a 
house, 5 abl. sing, of gliar, c a house, 5 but H. always ghar sc. This explains 
the oblique form of the verbal noun ending in <?, formed from an 
obsolete direot form ending in a silent consonant, which corresponds to the 
High Hindi form of the verbal noun (miscalled the past participle) in 
desiderative sentences: thus (Bhojpuri) u bold he chahala, ‘he wishes to 
speak, 5 equivalent to the High Hiudi icali bold ch&h’td hai. 

(4) The B. verbal noun in l makes its oblique form end in d: thus 
mdral, ‘the killing ; 5 m&r'lti me, ‘in the killing. 5 This form does’not occur 
in II. 


* It is fair to avid that in soim* of the more vulgar forms of the Hindi dialects a 
locative in e is found. It is, however, quite unknown as a literary form. 
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(5) In B. the instrumental and locative cases singular can be used 
in a true inflected form, as explained under the 6th clause of the second head. 

(6) In B. the postpositions denoting cases differ considerably from 
those in Hindi. 

(7) In H. the genitive postpositions ar e kau (H. H. A*a), ke, and 
hi, and their use depends upon two factors—(1) whether the governing noun 
is in the direct or oblicpie form, and (2) whether it is masculine or feminine : 
thus H. H. nskd ghora, uske ghore par, nski ghori . In B. this is not 
the fact. There are generally two sets of genitival postpositions,—(a) one 
which never changes, as okar ghora, okar ghord par, okar ghori; and (6) a set 
which changes according as the governing noun is in the direct or oblique case, 
but not changing for gender, as (Bhojpuri) ok’rZ ghord, dk'rZ ghori, dk’ra 


ghord par, o/c’rd ghori pa r. 

In some dialects there are genitive postpositions which change accord¬ 
ing to the gender of the governing noun, but then they are not affected 
by its being director oblique. Thus (M&gadhi) ok'ra ghord, ok'ri ghord par, 
$AM ghori, ok'ri ghori par. 


With reference to the above genitival affixes, it should bo noticed that 
Bangali agrees with B. in their use. Thus we have uhdr ghord, uhdr 
ghordy, uhdr ghori, and uhdr ghorlie . 


b. — Conjugation. 


(1) In some dialects of B. the present indicative is formed by adding 
Id to the ancient (Sanskrit) present: c.g. dekhild, 4 1 see/ This tense does 
not exist in Hindi. 

(2) The periphrastic present is formed in H. by adding the verb 
substantive to the present participle. In some B. dialects it is formed by 
adding the verb substantive to the inflected verbal noun : thus B. (Magadhi) 
ham dekhZ hi, 4 1 see' {quad c I am on seeing/ vulgo 4 Fm a-seeing ’), but II. 
m ai dektitd hu. Compare the colloquial Bangdli dekh J chhi (i.e. dekhZ hi) 
beside the literary dekhiteckhi (dekhait hi). 

(3) The past tense in B. is formed by means of tho suffix al; in II. 
by means of the suffix yau or yo (U. II. a). Thus B. rahal, 4 he remained / 
H, rahyau ; H. H. valid. Compare the Bangali rihild. 
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(4) The perfect and pluperfect tenses are in Hindi formed by adding 
the auxiliary verb to the past participle. The auxiliary is then alone 
conjugated: thus High Hindi mdX gird hu , ‘I have fallen;’ tic lira hai, 
< thou hast fallen \* wall gird hai , 4 he has fallen.’ Besides forming its perfect 
and pluperfect in this way, Bihari also forms them by adding the third 
person singular of the auxiliary verb to the preterite, which last, and not 
the auxiliary, is then conjugated : thus (Magadhi) ham gir'li liai , 4 1 have 
fallen ; ’ to yir'le hai , 4 thou hast fallen ; J u giral hai , 4 he has fallen.’ 


(o) In the periphrastic tenses of transitive verbs in B., the perfect 
participle is used in its oblique, and not in its direct form. This is not the 
case in H. : thus, ham d&kli l& bdti , 4 1 have seen.’ 

(G) The future tense is made in B., liko Bangali, by the affix ab , but 
in II. by the suffixes Hi or as . This does not apply to High Hindi, which 
forms it|future in another and third way: thus B. karab , Bangali kdribo , 

4 1 shall do/ but H. karihau, or karasu, and High Hindi karuga . 

(7) Bihdri has five distinct tenses which are formed directly from the 
root or participles, and which are not periphrastic, viz. the present, preterite, 
and future indicative, and the present and preterite conjunctive. High 
Hindi has only one such tense,—the present conjunctive; for the present 
imperative is only a variety of that tense, and the future indicative is formed 
from it also by the simple addition of the syllablo gd . 

(8) Finally on this point, with the exception of one or two forms in 
the present conjunctive, Bihari has not a single verbal form of any descrip¬ 
tion which bears even a resemblance to the verbal forms of Hindi; Bangali, 
on the contrary, throughout its whole series of verbal forms shows a close 
relation to those of Bihari. 

(G) The present participle in B. ends in ait, but in H. H. in id: 
thus B. dikhait, 4 seeing / but H. H. dekh'td. 

(10) Hindi has three forms of the verbal noun, Hz. one in ab 
(chalalau), one in n (chalandu, High Hindi chaVnd ), and one in i, with its 
oblique form in a {chatty chald ). Bihari also has one in ab (chalab ), but it has 
not the two others, having instead one in al ( chalal ) and one in the form of 
the root (chat), having its oblique form in £ (chald). The verbal nouns in b 
and l also occur in Bang&li in the oblique form, as chbiihdr y 4 of going/ and 
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chalile (loc. sing.) * on going,’ which last is usually called the ' conjunctive 

participle,’ and is translated ‘ having gone.’ 

(11) In Bihari the causal verb is (except in Purniya) formed by adding 
dw to the simple verb, while in High Hindi it is formed by adding & 
(a//). Thus B. kardwal, ‘ to cause to do,’ but H. H. bar and. 

Section 16. Fourth, as regards construction. There is one great differ- 
ence, that in the case of the past tense of transitive 
Construction. verbs B. possesses a regular active construction 

with a proper active past tense, whereas H. uses a passive construction 
with the help of the active case (in tie) of the subject. 

Section 17. Fifth, as regards vocabulary. Some of the commonest and 
most important vocables are altogether different. 
Vocabulary. Thug t j ie aux jli ary verb is in one dialect of B. 

3 sin", pres, bdta'i, ‘he is ;’ preterite rahal, ‘he was:’ but in H., pres, hai 
(or chhai), past tlw (H. H. thd). Compare the Bangui bbte, ‘ he is.’ 

Again the prohibitive particle is in B. jin, jani, or mati, and in 
H. only mat : again the causative postposition is in B. bade, khdtir, Idgi, 




or lei, ‘ for the sake of,’ but in H. liye. 

Section 18. It thus appears that all the Eastern Gaudian languages 
- (taking Bihari and Banguli as samples) differ from the 
Final results of the "Western Gaudian languages (taking Braj Bhnslni and 
abore " High Hindi as samples) in nearly identical points, and 

while closely connected amongst themselves are as distinct as possible in pro¬ 
nunciation, derivation, inflection, construction, and vocabulary from the latter. 

Section 19. I now proceed to exhibit the geographical distribution 
1 d;s of the Bihari language. The accompanying map* will 
tributfom-Language illustrate my remarks. Its language boundaries are as 
boundaries. follows :—It is hounded on the north by Naipali; on 

the east by SanthMi and Bangui!; on the south by the hill dialocts of 
Chutia Nagpur and Central India, and by Mar it hi; on the west it is 
bordered by the Hindi language. Between the Hindi and Bihari languages 
there is a triangular-shaped tract, corresponding to the ancient Ardha- 
Mfigadhi occupied by Baiswari and Baghelkhaadi, whic h belong part ly 


* See map facing the title-page. 
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to the Eastern and partly to the Western language, being in fact a kind of 
debatable ground. 

Section 20. Its political boundaries are as follows. The tract of 

,, _ . country in which the Bihari is spoken is bounded on 

Political boundaries. , , , * -cr- /i 

the north by the lower ranges ot the Himalaya 

Mountains; on the east by the district of Dinajpur and by the Saontal 

Pergunnaks; on the south by the hills of Chutia Nagpur and Central India; 

and on the west by a line passing nearly north and south a little to the 

west of Lakhnau down to the junction of the river Ken with the Jamuna. 

Thence the western boundary follows the course of the river Ken to about 

the latitude of Jabalpur, where it meets the southern boundary. It thus 

includes the Nopal Tarai, the provinces of Bihar and Audk, the eastern 

half of the North-Western Provinces, and the northern half of the Central 

Provinces. The dialects, however, of Audk (Baiswari) and of Bagbel- 

khand, or the district between the river Ken and Kewa, are not pure Bih&ri, 

but are largely mixed with Hindi. In the north of the tract, in fact, pure 

Bihari is not spoken further west than Allahabad. The languages, therefore, 

treated of in this Grammar do not include Baiswari and Baghelkhandi. 

These Grammars, moreover, do not nominally refer to Nepal, nor to the 

Eastern districts of the North-Western Provinces, such as Gorakhpur, 

Mirzapur, and Jaunpur, but the dialects of these tracts will probably be found 

to differ little from those of the Northern and Western districts of Bihar. 

Section 21. Bih&rf has three dialects, viz. Bhojpuri, Maithili', and 
Dialects of Bihari. Magadlri. It is difficult to fix upon any exact limits 
for the traots occupied by them, as they everywhere 
insensibly merge into each other. The following remarks must therefore 

bo considered as only approximate, and as illustrating the map facing the 
title-page. 

Section 22. Bhojpurf is the extreme western of the three dialects. It 
Bhojpurf. takes its name from Bhojpur, once a famous town, hut 

now a small village near Baksar (Buxar), and a few miles 
BOuth of the Ganges. Of the three dialects, it covers much the largest extent 
of country, running north and south from the Himalaya Mountains down to 
Jabalpur in the Central I’rovinces. In Bihar it occupies the whole of the 
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districts of Shahabad, Saran, and Charuparan, and the north-west corner 
of Huzaffarpur. In this tract it has few local peculiarities, and is a homo¬ 
geneous ^nd flexible language, but possesses no literature. 

Section 23. Haithili was originally the language of the ancient Mithila, 
the kingdom of Janaka, the father of Sita, which was 
bounded on the west by the river Gandak, on the north 
by the Himalaya mountains, on the east by the Kosi, and on the south by the 
Ganges. It has, however, in later times been encroached upon by Bhojpuri 
on the west, and in revenge has itself crossed the Ganges and occupied North 
Patna and so much of the Hunger and Bhilgalpur districts as lie to the 
south of that river. It has also crossed the Kosi and occupied Purniyd. 
Its conquest, however, has not been complete, for in Purniya and South 
Bhagalpur it is much mixed with Bangui!, and parts of Hunger still retain 
the old Hdgadhi speech. Haithili is spoken in its greatest purity in tho 
northern half of the Darbhangd district, and in the Supaul subdivision of 
North Bbdgalpdr. As there spoken, it retains many characteristics which 
show that it is the least developed of the Bihdri dialects—that is to say, that 
it still retains many old forms which have been lost by tho two other more 
advanced dialects* Hence it is a dialect which attracts the attention of tho 
philologist, as offering a key to many grammatical puzzles which would 
otherwise remain unsolved. In the rest of the tract occupied by Haithili 
the dialect is in a much more developed state, 60 that we are justified in 
stating that Haithili contains two subdialects,—a northern and a southern. 

The northern subdialeot will not be illustrated in these Grammars, as a 
separate Grammar of it is being now published by the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal with Government aid. In order, however, to make the series 
complete, the selections given with the other Grammars will also be given 
for northern Haithili, and will be found at the end of this introduction. 

Section 24. Magadhi is the dialect of the old kingdom of Hagadlia, 
whose capital was in ancient times llaja-Griha or 
Kajgir, and subsequently Bihdr in the subdivision 
of that name in the Patna district. It is spoken throughout the south of tho 

* IC.g ,, the Maithili instrumental in c and the locative in c ; and, in verbs, the 1st 
person plural in ahU , and 2nd plural in bun h i. 
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Patna district, the whole of Grayft, and the north of Chutid Nagpur. It is 
also spoken in tho south-west of tho Hunger district. It has no subdialects 
and no literature. 

Section 25. Bihari has not a largo literature. As already remarked, 

..... , Bhojpuri and Magadhi have none at all. Maitkili. 

Biliari literature. ° . . , 

however, has one famous poet in Bidyapati Thaktir, 
who lived at tho end of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth centuries. 
Many of his songs have survived, and they aro now being published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal.’ 

The K/tmayan of Tulsi Das is usually said to have been written in 
Bihari. It is rather written in an archaic form of the Baiswari of Audh, 
and lienee contains a large number of Hindi forms. Apart from its intrinsic 
merit, however, it will well repay study as an introduction to tho Bihari 
language: and hence it has most rightly been adopted by the Educational 
Department of Bengal as a text-book for vernacular schools. 

Section 26 . The following series of Grammars has been so arranged 
General plan of ^ 10 Grammar of each dialect or subdialect shall 

these Grammars. bo so far as is possible uniform with tlie others. Tho 

series consists of seven Grammars, arranged as follows:_ 

(1) No. 1 refers to tho Bhojpuri dialect of Shahabad, Saran, Champaran, 
and North Muzailarpur. 

(-') No. 2 refers to the Mdgadhf dialect of Gaj'a and South Patna. 

(o) ho. 3 refers to tho South-Maithili dialect mixed with Bhojpuri of 
Central and South Muzaffarpur. 

(1) No. 4 refers to the South-Maithili dialect of South Darbhanga, 
North Hunger, and tho Madhepurii subdivision of Bhagalpur. 

(o) No. o refers to tho South-Maithili dialect affected by Mdgadhf of 
South Hunger. 

(G) No. G refers to tho Maithili-Bangili of South Bhagalpur. 

(7) No. 7 refers to tho MaithiU-Bangalf of Central and Western 
I urniya. In Eastern Purniya a dialoct of Bangui! is spoken which is not 
represented in theso Grammars. 

In this introduction I shall give bo muoh of Bihari Grammar as refers to 
all the dialects alike, and this will not he repeated in the separate Grammars. 


DIVISION II. 
—.— 

GRAMMATICAL. 


Section 27. 

Character. 


CHAPTER I. 

ALPHABET. 

The characters used in writing Bihari are three—the 
Dova Nagari, the Kaitlri, and the Maithili. The two 
first are sufficiently woll known, and need not be 
described here; the last is closely connected with the Bangali character, 
and is used only in Northern Mithila. It is fully described in my Maithili 
Grammar published by tho Asiatio Society, and the description need not 
bo repeated. 

Throughout this series of Grammars, a modification of tho Deva Nagari 
alphabet will bo used, as adopted in most of the modern languages. The 
Dcva Ndgari alphabet is as follows:— 

Vowels. 


a, 

'•IT d, x. i, 

Xh 

<ar u f ^ u, 



^ at, 

Wt 0, 

^ au . 




Consonants. 



^ ka, 

*3 kha, 

*T ga, 

* gha, 

^ 7m. 

cha, 

W chhd, 

^ j<*> 

Hjha, 

ha. 

z ta, 

3 tha, 

v <fa j 

^ dha, 




« ra , 

^ r/ia. 


rl ta, 

V (ha, 

da 9 

V dha, 

na . 

v pa, 

'S pha, 

^ ba. 

M bha, 

u ma. 

v ya, 

X rU, 

la, 

? ica. 


V ta, 

sha, 

^ sa, 

^ /w* 



In addition to tho above there is the sign •, called antwcar, which is 
(properly) only used in Hindi as a compendium schptum instead of any 
of the nasals when immediately preceding any consonant of its own class. 
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Tlio neutral rowel. 


Section 28. There is also the sign ", called antmdsil, which gives 

. , a nasal sound to a vowel, something like the nasal 

Anunasik. . . 

sound in the French word bon. In transliteration 

' tlu3 will be represented by a circumflex placed over a vowel or diphthong. 

Thus "if me, V kdi. When anunasik is placed over a long vowel, if that 

vowel is for any reason shortened, anunasik remains unchanged. Thus when 

the long i in wRn? blifjal, ‘to be wet/ is shortened, the anunasik remains 

unaltered, as in bhijawal, ‘ to moisten/ So also when the long a 

in has, ‘a goose/ is shortened, anunasik is, not changed, as in the word 

has'icd, { a goose/ When, however, anusicar is placed over a short 

vowel, and that vowel for any cause becomes lengthened, anusicar becomes 

anunasik. Thus when the ^ a in the word 'SW bandhal, ‘ to be tied , 9 

becomes lengthened, the anusicar becomes^ anunasik , as in bddhal, 

‘ to tie/ 

Section 29. There is one vowel, called the neutral vowel, which has 
no representative in the Deva Nagari alphabet. It is the 
shortest possible vocal utterance, and is pronounced like 
the o in the word Brighton (Brighton), or the obscure vowel sound in the 
final syllables of amiable, centre. This noutral vowel sound I shall represent 
by a dot • placed after the consonant to which it refers, and in transliteration 
by an apostrophe: thus ghar'wd, ‘ a house/ This neutral vowel can 
never commence a word, and hence it has no initial form. 

Section 30. Generally, when a word ends in a consonant, that consonant 
is silent,—that is to say, the inherent a in it is not 
pronounced. Thus wr is pronounced ghar , and not 
ghara. When the inherent a in a final consonant is pronounced, which not 
unfrequently ocours in Bih&ri, this will be denoted by a small circle o placed 
after the final consonant. Thus ^ dekh, but dekha. 

Section 31. Besides the above signs, however, there are four vowels 
which are peculiar to Bihari, and which have no 
equivalent in Hindi. They are £, 0 , at, and du. 

is pronounced like e in the English word met. 

6 has no equivalent in English, and is pronounced like the o 
in note shortened. 


Final sonant a. 


Short diphthongs. 


VOWEL SYSTEM. 


<SL 


ai has no equivalent in English/and is pronounced like the i in mite 
shortened. 

au has no equivalent in English, and is pronounced lik the oto 
in owl shortened.* 

The following signs have been added to the Deva Ndgari alphabet to 
express these sounds :— 

Initial, Non-initial. 

& . . 

o • .•srt t 

ax ..... 0 . ^ 

.* 

The complete scries Section 33. The following table therefore shows 
of -Bihari vowels. the complete series of Bihari vowels as usod in these 
Grammars:— 



Neutral (’), a, d, t, 

i, 


U, i. 

e, 6, 

0 . 

Initial 

. wanting, <n, ^rr, 

% 


V, 



Non-initial 

• • T, 

X 

s.’ 

’ 

", % 

Y 


ax, 

ai, 

(IU; 

an. 



Initial 


% 





Non-initial 

4a 

y 

\ 





The manner of writing tho non-initial vowels is as follows:— 

^ k\ ^ kd f ftr ki, ^ ki, $ ku, $ kit, % h£ y 

% led, ^rt ko , ^ ka\ % kai } ^ kau, efrr kau. 

When nasalized, the vowels are written as follows 

** k'1, ^t kd y ki, ki , «j? ktiy $ kily ^ kly 

m ke, kfj, ku, % kai, kdH, kctAl, <j\ T" lean. 


Tho consonants. Section 33. 


The remaining letters call for no remark. 


* The representation of Bihari vowel sounds by examples of English words is 
convenient, but not absolutely accurate. JNo Bihari vowel sound has an absolutely 
exact equivalent in English. 

t Except at the end of a word, when it is written ^5. 







GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 
CHAPTER II. 

SPELLING AND PRONUNCIATION. 


Section 34. When X > is followed by a or '-3JT d, the letter V ya may 
Concurrent rowels. a l Wtt y® inserted to avoid a hiatus. Thus we have 
Euphonic y and w. nf^T malid or maliyd, ‘a gardener.’ 

Similarly wlion ^ a is followed by a or TT a, the letter ^ tea may he 
inserted. Thus dsnd or vjrgrrr asuicd, ‘ a tear.’ 

These inserted letters I shall call euphonic U ya and euphonic tt wa 
respectively. I shall generally insert them throughout this series of Gram¬ 
mars, except when in special cases it is not customary to do so. As a rulo 
euphonic V ya is inserted, and euphonio t tea omitted. 

Section 35. When ^ a is followed immediately by T i (or in Northern 
Maithili by X. i or jr <*), the two letters may optionally 
be contracted into Tt ai. Thus TT hai or % hai. 
Similarly when ^ a is followed immediately by ^ u (or in Northern Maithili 
by ^ « or 6), the two may be contracted into an. Thus ^ hau 
or T7 hau. 

The custom in the above respect somewhat varies. Everywhere both forms 
can be used, but jn some districts it is more usual to adopt the open, and in 
others the contracted form. In this series of Grammars, I shall in each Gram¬ 
mar give the form most current in the tract to which the Grammar refers. 

Section 36. The following rules are most important, and must bo 

„ . thoroughly mastered before the declensional and 

Shortening of ante- b J 

p nultimate vowel. conjugational paradigms can bo understood. I he 
whole declensional and conjugational paradigms depend upon them; and as 
the reader will not be likely to have met anything like them in his reading 
in High Hindi, his special attention must be directed to them. They were 
first pointed out by Dr. Hocrnlo in his Gauclian Grammar, and by the present 
Author in his Maithili Grammar. As reference will be made to tho counting 
of syllables, it must first be understood that a final silent consonant does not 
count as a syllable. Thus tit ghar, ‘ a house,’ is one syllable; dekhah, 

‘ I shall see,’ is a word of two syllables, viz. % de, tit khab ; while 
dikhaba , * you will see,’ is a word of three syllables, viz. ^ d£, kha, ba, 

ua the final consonant To ba is not silent. 

Wo now come to the first rule. 


SHORTENING OF ANTEPENULTIMATE. 

1. Whenever the vowel d finds itself in a word in a position 

further from tho end than the last syllable but one, it is shortened 
to ^ a . Example : *rp3i ndti ,‘ a barber/ Here d is in the last syllable 
but one, and is not shortened ; but in tho long form of the word, w^cfT uaiiwd , 
it is shortened, as it is now three syllables from the end. So also mail 
becomes in its long form maliya ; and the V Tnr pdw,* obtain/ whose 

infinitive is pdwal , becomes in tho 2nd plur. pret. ind. pa til a, 

and not pdula. 

2. Similarly any othor vowel or diphthong is in tho last syllable 

but two of a word shortened, provided a consonant which is not euphonic *7 ya 
or ^ tea (see Section 34) follows it. Thus the e in the dekh, 1 see/ 

is shortened in dekh’tu, ‘1 saw/ because it is in the last syllable but 

two, and is followed by the consonant ^ him; but tho y/ % chu , ‘drip/ 
becomes in tho 1st sing. pret. ind. ^chualu or chiiw’lu , ‘I dripped/ 

and not chualu or chuw’lu, for u remains long although it is 

in the last syllable but two, as it is followed by tho vowel ^ a or by the 
euphonic letter wa. 

3. Tho third rule is that any vowel whatever is shortened when it is 
more than thiee syllables from the end of a word, whether it is followed by a 
consonant or not Hence while v* u by the second rule remains long in 
^X cMiV/i, the 1st sing. pret. conj. of V ^ chu , it is shortened in the 

second person plural, viz. chuiChii , where it is in the fourth syllable 

from tho end. 

Similarly w e have the 1st plur. pros. conj. of the Tf ho, ‘become’ 
hdiai, with the 0 shortened to 0; but when tho final two 
syllables ^ ai become contracted according to Section 35 to ai, the o 
is only in the third syllable from the end, and is not shortened. Hence wo 
get hdiai. and not hdiai 

4. In connection with this last example, note that a vowel which is 

shoitoned by any of the foregoing rules may be liable to bo lengthened again 
if the number of syllables following it is lessened by contraction. Hence, while 
wo ha\o d&kha'it, when ^ a and ^ i are contracted to ^ ai, the v £ 

is lengthened tore c, as it is then only iu the last syllable but one, viz. 
dekhail. Of course, if after the contraction the number of syllables following 
the vowel is still sufficient to render it short, tho vowel remains short. Thus, 
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take the 1st plur. pret. conj. (Mugadhi) of ^ ^ dekh. One of its forms 
is d&Jihaitiau, a word of six syllables. Hereby Section 3o khdi 

is liable to be contracted to $ khai and ^3 aii to ^ ait, so that we may 
also write dtkhmtiau. Here n e is still more than three syllables 

from the end, and hence remains short. Note also in the above that $ ai 
is shortened to <w, as it is more than two syllables from the end, and is 
followed by a consonant which is not euphonic n ya or wa. 

Exceptions— 1. There is one important exception to the above rules. 
The long vowel contained in a causal root is never shortened. Thus the 
causal of maral, ‘to die/ is mural, * to kill,’ and tho obliquo form 

of its verbal noun is u i v* <?! I mar la, and not u l mar la. 

2. Note also that in Northern Maithili tho above rules only apply to 
the declension of nouns, pronouns, &c. They do not apply to verbs, for 
which a series of special rules will be found in the Grammar. 

3. In the Bhojpuri present indicative the vowel must be one syllable 

further back in the word before it can bo shortened. Thus delchUa, 

and not dGkhtla. 

Section 37. When n pa and w wa are followed by tho neutral vowel, 

thus if and w\ they become what is called 
Silent y and «. gilent _ 

When this occurs in the middle of a word, ^ f and ^w’ are changed 
to t i and <3 u (or in Northern Maithili to V-G and 6) respectively. 

This ?; t or ? « (or V e or d) combines optionally with a preceding 
v. a to a* or au, respectively (see Section 35). Thus 
yayal + as becomes gay’las, which becomes gailas or 

galias, ‘ thou wentest.’ Similarly in North Maithili tnwsr-l-'sng pdwal+ahS, 
becomes paw’lahk (see Section 36.1), which bocomes wfa vpadlahu 

or paulahU. _____ 

CHAPTER III. 
nouns. 

Section 38. Every noun (including adjectives) has at least threo 
forms,—a short, along, and a redundant. Tho nature of 
Nominal forms. ^ese forms has already been explained (see Section 12), 
and need not be repeated here. The mothod of forming them will bo seen 







from tlio paradigms of declension. The short form may be either weak, as 
^ ghar, 4 a house,’ or strong, as nfeT ghora, 4 a horse.’ The weak is the 
simplest form of a noun, formed without the addition of any suffix. 


Generally speaking, the strong varieties may be formed by lengthening 
the final vowel of the weak. That is to say, weak forms generally end in a 
silent consonant or in a short vowel, but strong forms in a long vowel. 
Pew nouns havo both a weak and a strong form. They generally have eithor 
one or the other. There are, however, a few nouns which appear in both: 
thus— 


Weak form. 
ghor (Maithili). 
loh. 

*nc ghar. 


Strong form. 

vftrr ghordy 4 a horse.’ 
lohdy 4 iron.’ 

*rcr ghar a , 4 a house ’ (Mdgadhi). 


But always *rr?T bitty 4 a word rat or rati , 4 night ’ (weak forms) ; 

and mully 4 a gardener pot hiy 4 a book ndu, 4 a barber 

and Tg bahiiy 4 a daughtor-in-law ’ (strong forms). 

Regarding the use of the short, long, and redundant forms, the follow- 
ing observations will suffice. The short form is the usual ono. It is the 
ouo found in the dictionary. The loug form is used either in a non-lionor- 
i«o sense or to give dehuitoness. Thus ghora (short form), ‘ a horse ’ 
but ghdr’tcd, ‘the horse.’ 

I ho reduudant form is used much in the same sense as the long form, 
but only by the vulgar. The vulgar indeed use both the long and redundant 
forms, as caprice dictates, in the sense of the short form; and in connection 
with tins it may bo noted that while to uso tlio long form in the -sense 

of the short form is vulgar, to use the redundant form in this souse is vory 
vulgar. 

Section 39. There are two numbers iu Bihiiri, the singular and plural. 

Number P^ lira ^ ma Y °^ er simple or periphrastic. 

Directions for the formation of the plural will be fouud 

in each Grammar. 

.10775 
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Case. 


Section 40. There are (including the vocative) eight eases,—the nom¬ 
inative, accusative, instrumental, dative, ablative, gen¬ 
itive, locative, and vocative. Their power is the same 
as in Bangali. They can all be formed by adding postpositions; but some 
dialects, such as Maithili, show signs of organic declension in the instru¬ 
mental or locative, or both. 

Section 41. This will be found treated under the 
Gciulel head of Adjectives. 


CHAPTER IV. 


ADJECTIVES. 

Section 42. Gender is little observed in Bilnirl: hence few adjec¬ 
tives change for gender, and it is difficult to make 

Gender. . , 

any general rules. 

Adjectives, like nouns, have weak, strong, long, and redundant forms. 
Except in South Bhagalpur (see special Grammar), tadbhava adjectives ending 
in ^ d, as srl^T mithd, ‘sweet/ form their feminines by changing d to 
t i: as uVr mfphd, fern . mifk l. Long and redundant forms in ^7 

\rd form their feminines in iyd- Thus haluVird, ‘light, Jem. 

halukiya ; mithak’icd, ‘sweet/ Jem. mitliakiyd . 

All other adjectives remain unchanged for gender. Thus bhdri , 

‘ heavy/ fern. bhdri ; halii , ‘ light/ fan. halu. 

Section 43. In Northern Maithili some adjectives ending in a silent 
consonant form their feminines in ^ which is pro¬ 
nounced very lightly, like a mere breath. Thus V? bar, 
‘great/ fan. ban, pronounced bar’; and 

sundar , ‘ beautiful//m. sundari, pronounced sundar\ 

The rules for the formation of the feminine of nouns ore tho same 
as those for the formation of the feminine of adjectives. 

Sect ion 44. These are treated of separately in 
Numeral adjectives. . f . 

r each Grammar. 

* i 


Maithili 

lions. 


*excep- 



VERBS. 


« < v / 

V . 


No general rules. 


CHAPTER 
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PRONOUNS. 

Section 45. Theso are treated o? separately in 
each Grammar. 


General rules. 


CHAPTER VI. 

VERBS. 

■;i " ^ 

Section 46. Treated of separately in each 
Grammar. 


Section 47. Verbs are generally quoted in the form of their infin¬ 
itive or verbal noun. In all the dialects of Bihari 
Verbs, how quoted. thcre ^ afc loast two f orms 0 f the verbal noun- 

one in vt I and one in *r b : tlius dekhal and dekhab, ‘ to see.’ 

In most of tho dialects the verbal noun is quoted in the former of these 
two forms, hut iu North Maithili and in Mugadhi it is usual to quote it in 
tho latter. This custom is followed throughout theso Grammars. Soino of 
the dialects, e.g. Southern Maithili, havo a form in *rr nd, corresponding 
to the High Hindi infinitive in srr nd. It is, howovor, nevor used in the 
sense of a vevbal noun, hut only in that of the future participle passive. 
Thus Ui* %irr ham'rd 6k bak'rl lend aclth; lit. c to m> 


a goat is nereminj to be (jot' i.e. ‘ I want a goat.’ 

Section 48. In one respect the conjugation of verbs is vory simple. 

Once given the stem-form of any particular tense, it 
fonl's' 1 ' 1 ' 1 ' 1 ' ly ° f > 8 easy to conjugate it throughout, for tho personal 
terminations are nearly always the same for all tenses. 
Verbs, however, in Bihari havo one difficulty, which is unknown io .students 
of Hindi; it is tho multiplicity of personal terminations for each person. 
Sometimes thcre are as many as six terminations for one person, any of 
which may be used at option. It is not necessary to givo examples of this 
here, as they will bo found on every page of the Verbal Paradigms 
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1NDECLINABLES. 


Indcclinable9. 


Section 49. It is not necessary to treat of these at length, as the 
subject belongs rather to vocabulary than to accidence. 
The following notes regarding the more common inde- 
clinables may be found useful. 

Section 50. The more usual pronominal adverbs are given with the 
Adverbs. pronouns in each Grammar. Note the following:— 


kdil, or cfnr^r kdlh, or WPxft kalhi, ‘ yesterday 9 or ‘ to-morrow/ 
bihdtiy ‘ to-morrow/ 
dgu, ‘ before/ 

pachhu or pichhu, ‘ behind/ 
phun or phin, ‘ again/ 
fsf^T niddn, ‘lastly/ 

sarijog, ‘ accidentally/ 
rriman or nik , ‘well/ 

dste dste or as/e astc , ‘slowly/ 

foTir jin, *r$janu, ftifsr jini, 'sfajani, or jitni, ‘ like/ 


Particles of prohibition used with the imperative only are— 
fmjin, *r%janu, fofrr jini, and srf«r jani, ‘do not/ 

The Hindi mail (for mat) is also occasionally used, 
x The following are particles of emphasis moaning ‘indeed i or ? f 
and ^ hi or hi. The following are particles of emphasis meaning 
‘also’:— ^ & or ^ ogt o or vfr o, ^ hu or ^ hi. These particles of 
emphasis are always used enclitically, and are put after tho word to which 
they refer. They often supersede the final vowel of the word emphasized. 
Examples of their use are ham y hi, ‘ even I; • ham’ro, ‘ me also/ 

Prepositions. Section 51. The following may be noted : — 

-eix tare, ‘ beueath/ 

% le , 1 till/ 

R7»fj rnajhy ‘amid/ 

«nr£ bate, TPt bare, bare , or bade, ‘for/ 'by reason of/ 



t 

INDECL1NABLES. 

% le, *3 lai, * for.’ 

^rrn lag, Idgi, ‘ for.’ 

^arnr-C khdtir ,‘ for,’ ‘by reason of.’ 
srr? nai, ‘ like.’ 

Conjunctions. Section 52. Note,— 

(«'</■ or •SjT^rfc dor, nu or o , ‘ and.’ 




qTf% 6d£/, bar'hi, or 6an/A, ‘ but,’ 

par , xr pai, ‘ but.’ 
it or ft /«, 4 or/ ‘that.’ 
srr% c/idM 4 or.’ 
s rtjau, ‘if,’ ‘although.’ 

^ tau,"i te, ‘then.’ (Illativoly.) 

Section 53. Interjections vary considerably tn 

Interjections. different districts. 

% he and '€t ho aro usual in addressing men. 
it gc and ^ 9 al i u addressing women. 

SECTION 54. 'I'lic above list of indeclinablcs is of course in no way 
complote. A fuller list will be found in Hoemle’s 
Final. Comparative Grammar, pp. 389 and following. 

The above indeclinablcs aro uearly all used throughout Bihar, with s’ig t 
varieties of spelling. 



A.I’PEISTDIX. 




As promised in the last paragraph of § 23, the following selections 
in the Northern Maithili dialect are here given, with translation. The 
translation will also serve for the selections appended to the various Grammars 

of the series. CONVERSATION BETWEEN TWO VILLAGERS. 

The following conversation is based on the similar one in Banaras 
Bhojpuri in Dr. Ilcornle’s Gaudiau Grammar. It has been translated 
for mo into Northern Maithili by Babu Bri Narayan Sinh, of Jogiydra, 


Dcirbliangti: 



* 


wit- 




* 

S?. 

h nsf%^rr i 


<3 








H 


<if% n nit TT^fUr Mrfw i 


<3. 

TT^ft^T 1 



WIT pfT 1 


-3. 

TjfV TPTT 3**\ PTfw pfTPrijfT T*n ** ^tfsr 

w*w •Stf* l 

* 

9. 

^T^cfiTfe *ff'S 1 


<3, 

wt? *jtW% fa^T ~w wtox aifa, ppp nsn «its 

1 


V. 

WWVWni «t<pr!t JilP nit vra ^if* 1 


*3. 

■vr Jitr^ ^P*, tt 5 ! w«*sr w ^ 
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c: 

e. s. 

\0 ^1 

U 9. 

^ *• 

^sr. 

U *• 




<3. 


^ 9. 


V* *. 

u *• 

S3. 


% WTV V JlTfvf*T ^fw I ' 

ihsaf w vtv, vxg xt^x ^ xv vNr v-Sx^ I 
f vx^fv ^fw, «?t vfx i 
x * gf»s vyxfe 1 

t artV faXTV ftl%^f, ^K ^ I 

t W 5 : fiPSTV fq% I ^ xvk; vx ^ vm tfx s' 

xfa I _ 

^ttxt jr^; *n?rxt %v^i *sfw, ’V'T^s^f jitv V vzfw I 
\!fl .< t vr$f v aaxxt *v v xf«, vx'cr xtv ^p§r ^ i 
’sqqr^r ^rct vt V% I 

yj, -VO CX 

^ %¥ imT ^lT^-TNI ^ TVTcT ^T l 

xfe I 

%xt gv ^ fMN vft« sttxv *3> i 

pfe Vx grfvxTx xtv^rs "xfe vt vfx i 

ffaxrrx v xtx^r& 'xg ^ftfs "* *rrv vfx i 

•^sxa? ^ta*j x -svtx vY<s vav 2 !' vz x%xfie l 

fx$; vry vv f^v tie^VTT hx ^ €xr ^TX I 

ijT?r^ ^Jtav ?SVX vtz XXrXiV I 

vtfv v^ts v i 

'X'l^vat XTVa! TITXt ^ 1 

jrfx s}fx «T V 3TPf VX^X V 'Sll'e'l «3Tfil Ji%xr, vfx V 

xsv 'rtrv xxr I 

«frla? XTV XVTX* XVTX ^ I 
'Sl’SV XPT'V XTXi'. V’aV Xtf^T %^T 5TTX I 
aisrai f<r-i v?xfv, €“t vfx I 

v» 

▼, gT'fi X>hV WTTV ^f*5 'xfx, XK^Tfir 

tIXTXT vfv Vfif I 
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Tf. ^3 W I 

, 3. f<?P® itr, k trerj i 

w _ - •v'i' _ -\vy *S» Ji JN 

<S ?. q. ^TRT ^ W*f ?I q3R 

■g. ^JT ’reTJT II 



FABLES, 

The following fables have been also translated for mo by Babii Sri 
Narayan Sifib from Radha Lai’s Hindi Reader, Part II, into the Northern 
Maitkili dialect:— 

xrf%^r -qrvrr | 


Tjoff ^itt ^ ^TtJT XT I ^ 

^T3T ^^CTP^f I XfJIT ^PSi*?, ^rp?, %^«T V? T3 ’VtVfa W3i, 

ttXTTXT W ^®fT ^tTff I ^‘rf -<5*1*<J ^T<XT vf^ H ^ 

fwrnHT f i ^t, ^.tstt m«pct ^rm *m*T, w u *1^ ^ ^ ^ 1 


— 

% ^ttrsiT 3f% ’srrt, % TWT *t arnr i 

<*-srr i 

<* Ji^ra i*rr«fK wtftrar %n \ 

tt? ^rrer ^rrsfr ^*rlfa 3 ^ <r iga ^mtK 

rr^ nft u^hst v&fi *f£?r i rrfrt ^r ^xNfaf i ^rhsnrr %* 

•gur 3 ^Tu-x r W 5 ?, i * £ 

'?jwtf«i vro: ^rreftf** i 3T3T nr f. srfa — 

Tmr *h<mj ^ xtW'U %% 1 

ij^r orfsT^fx; •#'^r *T3 wfc^fsr li 

?tHT WT I 


;*>srf *<<d»«rgq ^ jxNtc $ w^* 3 ^ I ^rnnsj ^ * vrVtr ?irn * 

•^HT^T f <rt >3T^t I !7^r 3T»f TT? ^ ^ STPf | 

* Or ^3 'aftif f Also ?cfT?cT, but vulgar. + Also to, or « N vulgar. 
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FABLES. 

grrwtg ^fsfr gg g gfg 4 xTfrrgr ijg fgr?t wfx gg^Fg l srtw^ grgajg’tfHt «t. 
^■pTT X gw gfe.g 'Hlft I ggjj ^T X. gsfgxt gf% ^TfTwf xg— 

<tlfw WW TJ-p^ ^-*,7T 3^5 1 

gfggfg wgrTWTgg wgr eth g grmw 35^* n 
XTfgw ^rr 1 

THE xlw 5TT5^) gwg W qrpifT gg qT T »<» Eg W Xlfg ~TPT^T I gw g<£WM t «lfg 
4 wrsx: fliNn gfr grgg hie vgi xte firfg wgi, f« irg? ggix ggftggrr 
wTggr wg ? g>gg gg g fwgpfg wggf, grrgrg gig wx wnw 1 <mg gft ggnjTg 
^rax, grx gig. x^ct gg org sgrwTg txft gig 1 

qrgw grerr l 

grexr giixt gft- gsixt 1 

ggr lyggigi gteT X gw xg*wT w <g«ig wottst g>gg xgr I g;xT gw g g«g ggf|grT% 
qgg %gft wfx ww^fe I ijggr ^g:wT ww w xx^gr fg>, sr ugirgi gw 
4 f<fr^ x ^rpft, wr xpst €i gfwi snx 1 gg> xtg gff , gg:wT tzT gw 4 g«fW<s 
gjix^grgrgrgf fg< wtggf g>T 3 i t'XW 7 TT glwrr gr’WTgg 1 gftfr grxf g«r*f% g? gft tjxwi 
gfrf? g grfg gr 1 ^ w xxr^gf f« s^f? x-r gftxx, wnwfrg *sT#t 

ggvfg 4 wtff x^ 1 ^ ^ Wlfir x?x, ggg fag§ xfx wgr 1 xfg jjxgr gt 4 

tj 4! ^ gjrxt xg r % 1 xxw ww wrf^rgr gse xjz xtf<s ^gigr 1 wgig wrfgpgr gwx 
«, X cr grggi^*,^^ 2 ''', 4 r gf sT^gr g»T^ gg:fgg< <rgrx xx;xt w wf% 44 w*t x, 

^f gw XTfl ^giw grxrgx I gngftx 4rf fgffg ggrrg, 7rag grrgg ^fgt fiigf^ 
ggJTX l 

fireggr § % fgwx^ 1 

^aw gren 1 

s^rt gw gn^tg w?t gwgi fwgng 1 

g«^fg«?rgww wgTgw g grxrg ga^gr^ f« wjrgf , gw V fwgrr 

4 fgrg 1 fq\§ xg^wT w grgg ^rgftg xr* xiwjrrgr xlfgggi PngTggr ggg < t <rrwY 

* W** is Hindi for but is used for the sake of metre. f Also ?r%r. 

J 9Tf%^T vulgar. § Also 
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^ I qflfqsn ^f=fi * '« '^•kt i 

yqrrtT qqrfe ^ ^-H'.iT ^7i qarnr xxi I -ift ^ ^tp^t ^fl? i ^tptt m^pcr m g^T 
triffT fir^Tq e^ri, ttt WT^cr tjws 3frt is srff %rn-s i 7R?Tt ^tst tj* rfe 

qprrat q*w qf«rr *rrf?f %«ra< i ^T<t< fpp; ^ 'sjfRpq x'sw ^ *r< I 


^ *\\y Q \J/ NI/ ^ ^ 

qtV^t 7T ^-srt gift ^ trnr it<*r, M>ft tjst q-nrr ^rrgt *firf? q?*f I 

«fit *qft iVs ir 73Tjr 7h*r i t?fw — 

^Tt- UKT WTOT ^fk I wr wtwfr JRfTt f?TSTt, % ^ % 7ir9Tr<t 
II 


•sTcTFr ^tsjt i 

qTH, -®-3K, f^TiT | 


jm tfe *T*r, s^fTT qw, qfTt fim tjqisrT* t siptpjPK U w »ftf% ^ 
fvrqrrt »?ref' I ^ft ^q^srr W qffi *Tt i t HTfs ^ st'j]^ j? ^ 157 *? $t ^tri^t i 
^irstt artur ito '<^«t ^t qrret ttfa V *nrft tP*njr, rresr grq qisr^r fa, ^rnrs, 
jn?PeT qf^;, w^ift »sz^ ’tifqrt *fl«( tra <fi ^re», ^rWle ^ «rr^"i f%, qfs<si 
t*i %q I ftnfcqr £ ^tr ; »Ri^ra> trsrr fors®? 1 ^T^rtr tTq*"vt ts i 
k t*r ycB.wj tttx^t »r -<jq %^r 1 ^rtTt ftot eis t v*t ^f* 1 

3 *hrt ttx ^'R tifw ^ vrrtT t>rr t ^t *rs 5 itp»f 1 t ^fcr $ fgfiT w 
l^re *TT7t% ^eTcjrrcr 4 qfTW 1 ^T^fre qty ■^chr ^ yqr.^T eiTU if^r 1 
f q>'?T^t a^qi *fN> 

^Tai <r^e 1 


^IT 37 T ?i^T 1 

Tiffed ^nrlT fq^q> qs?rrqTTrf 1 

TPS ^ft «7P» £ pis ftcirgq> ^T^rt j m fltfar^; g^r gf% <q^r | 

fipR^q! Tjffaqs g<?r tr vf^pu f%, *m «th« ^ Tftf-tT 

i *Tfaq> q^r sito, < g'W ^«n «-^r 1 ^jqrngf wst g-rgg 

^i^nt g^.T 3 ^ *iTjpf 1 qtg $rt, w t qjfi? fq? ^vs tnf*p* ^r?v- 
f<qi g^iT 4 SiT^ct t?Ji mH 5 JT t^Tf I W iff tiT*a 4 W 5 R flf yf?«T 






















FABLES. 


Sl 


ggxg gtx wx smr i wxg arf gq^g q ^ ^t^Yx qrgrs 
1'.% g g$T *rrfw 5lqi, <Y xg’Xt q x qrrfs prrpg i gpj sfhn 
ws gqfx 4 xjtjtt rr’ff, wxg gwW gff «nt 11 


qqw wr l 

ires wt^rl' qgnxp W fgyY fsrew^T I pp; p^wY •^Tp^r unwYT pt^tpi, 
irfpnft *wY, **Y f^raift i gfaxg 3 ! ^tit g^ngYpp fgr, wig fgft fgragY l gYxig^trfg 
■^jrrcr * xgwrx fgfgr fggTftr I w'YgrwY gggmqYft? gfg gjqff %ggY t ^rY 
fr qw^xY wxt g f<x ! w'l«i«gf' ^piTp qr p5i>pn\j f%, ggsyg fgxJaY i 
q?Y gfargr gwvxt jrNjrxt fqrfg fgx i wYqjgY gwrwaqr x4 tmrt qr>jw xjrt gYes 
^3 qgxfg l xxTqr «rnr qrY gW I xY qgpt xtxtt ptxpt, qwx WTW 

«W Vi 

fl-prx, X X WTWX, XW fiYgX qTSX I 

qgq xwt i 

it<k q? qiYqrqi sx x xrfgqr ggg XTfgqrrfg irxfg i xYggqg gwT 
gw wfqg wqrxTP i xtxYx grq>x gw g g^rw ttgfg % wgrarg fgirrgg i 

mnwr w XTfn xs* WxwY itgr i gf*> wx ^gr grr w $Nri gi^rx gw grw 
qw xl f*rar^l ggg xY w^nwT^g sxt sra wfx ptx^t, wnrr I 

^nfw PtTJTg gifqrsY. % % XTW | 

ctitx’ X h qs«rr i 

JJX< JIWTPci gtgrfxfg WTq PX Xg^xY X« Xf% 5ITTXf% I q^jfg ^ XrtqiVXT Xg 
W t XPX fa, X pf* ggf if g^Xo gniYx Xi'qT ggvfq g gxx .fiYfg %q | 

gYxq< XTX XWTXT XX X)f%, ww fwgiTTT ^ wYfw g g fq;^ qfg , pf^ ^ 

gff qfx 5tTjm i qxg XflT g g ggv% xgg i XTXtx xftfg g g €f wrg# fw^gg, 
gYfg gwqr gtg ^ «W i gf g pg gfk^x gr^ %w i g g gfggg 

wrsY xwvxt gg px ^ Jtptg i gixi'Yx qg, gw g gf^ wr|t iw, gr^Yx 

• ?WXY is emphatic for ggr, • 0 f me also.’ f Also Jgfg 3tg , t Also ^1^7" 
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<SL 


4 $*rr ’I sTrcrq; ^T^frr ns ^reff JT^rr r^r ^*nx<rrS; 
q rr s flx fo r njq i ^t^tx ms \ ‘snfjr * 5 *? ^fx i 

fV=TPC XT "59t JTH'SST afr^TRfir six' f%^5 ^T5R f^3i ^ £f? ^Tf% ‘* r 

TT^v^ct xjto i ore ^xt ■* « irefa i ^Txftx ^pxT ^nrN^ pt ^itfe 

i 

ciK. - ^ ' ff ^r^rr l 

fg^Tffx ^r^rtx i 

^ fx^fx* jm *fr n i$ **m ^3 ^ 

^rf% T^«f i rn§sr p*r *«6T^it t xtxtt ^»n^% £r P?% pf^rr ifr ^W % ^ 

^ *ff SJT?, xrrrK^P * ’WTP $T $f sTVr w* I fi)^tf<ww 

$ * ^SP *rW ^PT *fl, ^TiflT ^T ¥ £8 I TOT W SiTP 

4 wrfe t*ps l «hj ^Nt px^tT px w, T« * * ^ I ^ w 

w ^ , TsftK^T <*w iff iwrWtf* ^ < 3 ^X% * fir* pfi? 


ptcit I 
pfyx I 

TT<* fcfafx ^r*fr pr^rrt xr <stp p?% 11 $ *j$x ppp? pxp 

gt? ptspi zH n xp*t f ^ * w ift tot *rf* I ^T <Wt 
TnnrrxY srfl *rf* I t |f« ^Ptr 3* W PTfir xjfx i *wft ^firefo 
^r, PX3 *<£X a** w *fi* top TO% i «** *Vr ^ ^ 

vfir -a^st vr ppt *s?pf nfir ^ 

mmrf siqr % i 

^3T7^?r 5im i 

XPT^ 5 ^ I 

TT9 XBTQtft Jfoit n^si *i ftf, ’siTf fif f^i^F ^T*t1' ^t»T5l # 

^ Jr,# mn gr%V jtp 5 f^r <?x-% ^ w gr>fi ' lT>17 

»t 557 ^r^rxr *T*rr v ^ i ^t^tK v ^ ^ ^ 


* Or ifm | 


f Also ^ff? fJR T«f^f > 
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xfrf% ir *rrf*r ^^ 7 % 1 xxjrcvft ^rffa xnffr $ ^vtwi v^tjj 4 

Pirn's r«<t ifo 1 irr txrra ftmffw wim xftf? mr|- tttprW vter 3 


yv grr ^rm^f 1 «T7i^r ^ MSRRr \ ^rcg' ^rf% xtitmW sift 

^iTJT^r | 'ffhSTT jrf% 7IX7%* TOM ^ JRi fl^GT Tfi'^nli VS it^TT 731 

>§t xrrf% ^cflfsr^r ott^t 5r MiRrr? i ^3 RRrTr 

wNittt msrt r? serf ifv %ssrr 4 fisxs srff ffr I pff sjrt tr 'vnr <rnrsrr jr? 
■gsrrif^is, siMTT 1 

Tr<Rj; ^VT 1 

4 ,’ y. 

Mf r€ -*>rr 72^^ wrtst ?f it. 75 m 'Tr^’sr w wrt ^Tfa srr^fir 

I 71’^ ^T ^itMKT <TRS i MT I V<S ^t*T Xgv£Ri HT3 5JRT ^fJITP 
^jRiTXT MRS TITT RTTRfSfi I Rf 72"^5T 7J '^i'^RI'^f f%, ^T S7T ^*S»m ^If-s 


MR ^7T jrf% ’MRiTRi jft^KT %JRi stRT 73« f% 5ilf%^ 

crNTKT cRRST SjlTW %MS I 7T?^ SfiXTRRi f%, cff trfW fiUW THR ^ TTRst^ 

9Tff |s* I ^WTCT Tfivn 75^17%^ I J^Jt ^ t ^ ^ SJRMT sTJ if ’XITfi 
WITT, rff «rlsR srf^ '^T’ft I <§t <SVJT «JTR V 7 tf€ ^ TIR ffiff I 

7t«K vt«r ^*ws <rrttr> rt# 1 I ^iRTtr ^if^r mit 
f% t?F wt% lei’?, I ^ , «rr is -^ftr, 

-•s'SRrrlf % %^RS I ^-nfK <rf? ^ i r? ttHtt m 

ifg f^i ^fl77;T Tfs ^ -g-jff^t tgV.SJ ^ P^i Tsiw)' W I tff »ff TM 

sif^ Tnf^fS^ ^t<K fxrT?, fiMr fltsft «ftx!XT xrra ^rsna I ^sttr 

^mgr i ^ ^s^Rt^f, ^ jp n ^ ) ^ ^ ^«rr fi^fx it v | fts^f ^ 

a>?x l ai’aR v n%* wr snM irt xxi't I ^vlN ^stpr 

^XRfc £ Rfl 'aft I %fx f >If^ ' <5 * t * lT ^ 

-cfifV<$T ^5T7f I ix'g ^T wr M I ’TtV-'ji'V 

oTr ■sstt fft^RT tto ^ xr ^ v i jrfi ^ 

TRf ^ if ^ fareiff 'f' i 

xiT^ix «f ^rxrr ^T^T *R *fi_ i_ 

* Instead of M. the vulgar would say M or t^. 
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tfl'S’UU qtWT I 

*>rt ^ to ^st T%f% i sro ufr wurvvrlf*? tow ’ju urr 

3TO T>, XjqrJTT ^ UTfe %urf*f I Ufa UTf TO WTUJT TUT TO TST '^luitT f|ff 
TOTUT %*TOTW UITTO I TTPUtT Wf3 UTf U^rT oJTO TT UUl-ai TnTTT UK mTTO I 
wuTOtw €t3 uiT wte UK u totow TOUTOtf? f%, uk fur^w? UK tit 
(TP? UiTW T%TO I TO<T UIT TUT I ’UTU, TUTU, WW <RTW I W®W TKT, 

unaw wTtott uk to fw wsw ttwt toit u? g^rm, tow uTturr to wtt 
uf tjt ttji unriTT ’Iff hutut w muu uw uw tow frorfr w to to, uftWiKT 
wto! tt srrfa to uitto fs, wrr, to wtTKT ufuw uwf % totu’ TfTOs l 
TT<J qflr TTOS <fl"UKT 5?UiT TWl^T TIT TIT ’fifes’, TIT^tT UJf wH^W® WTO UtTT 
Tnfr ufr -qg- TOT uflTTT TT ufflT wf? t!<T 5; I TO 'Wfa'— 

TTOfl JTTOW ^tTT wfT, % TO U? f TT # TO *rfw II 


*rd • ^?rr i 

urrut^fT I 

T>Wt grf T TOlUf WlT TO TTf TTUITf, ^TWtT WW W HTO> I 'W'W uflWiT 
tefT^frt Trfw w f wrwru> ffi t^?t TTf Tifsr i wifu €t« u to uftwro 

f<* Tll-TOTS UTfW u -1TTT *sft l uft TTf €r TO W ^|vi; TO^TO I TO 
^faF 

Wpft UUTijl =JJT TT UTfa TO mUlETTI 
TTO, UTSf, «ll, fTO, f%WUT TO TOW II 


TRANSLATION. 

The following are primarily translations of the examples of Maitliili 
given above, but they will also serve as translations to the selections given 
at the end of the various Grammars of the series:— 

Translation of a conversation between two villagers. 

(1) Cl. Tell me, brother, whence are you coming ? 

A. From the next village. 
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translation. 
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<SL 


(2) 

Q. 


A. 

(3) 

Q. 


A. 

(4) 

a. 


A. 

(0) 

a 


A. 

(C) 

Q. 


A. 

(7) 

Q. 


A. 

(8) 

Q. 


A. 

(9) 

Q.' 


A. 

(101 

i a 



A. 

HD 

( 1 . 


A. 

(12) 

Q. 


A. 

(13) 

a. 


A. 

(14) 

a. 


A. 


When did you start thence ? 

Early this morning. 

Why did you go there ? 

I have some land there, and went to see it. 

What is sown in it ? 

Only some rdhar . 

Tell me, brother, what are the prospects of this harvest ? 

Are you ashing about this harvest? Why, there has been. 

great loss for want of rain. 

Your brother is not seen anywhere nowadays ? 

Nowadays ho is at service in the fort. lie comes here very 
seldom. 

How is your big cow ? 

Nowadays she is in calf, but she has got very thin for want of 
food. 

How many months is she gone in calf ? 

It’s eight months, but she does not look big with young. 

Are there any signs of pregnancy yet ? 

Yes, there are a few signs. 

What calving of lier 3 will this bo ? and how much milk does 
she give ? 

This is her eighth calving. She gives two or two and a li If 
seers of milk at a time. 

I want to get a goat: shall I find one in your village ? 

There are, indeed, goats in my village, but the prices are high. 

Wbat has become of your goat ? 

I havo let it loose in the village to graze. 

Does it give any milk ? 

Enough for the children’s drinking. 

Have you planted any sugarcane this year, or not ? 

1 have, indeed, planted sugarcane, but there luis been no 
produce. 
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(15) Q. 


A. 

(16) Q. 
A. 

(17) G. 


(18) Q. 
A. 

(19) G. 
A. 


(20) Q. 

A. 

(21) G. 

A. 


Can I get on loan from your people a well-rope and leather 
bucket ? 

Why not ? Take it any day when you want to irrigate. 
How many buckets have you working ? 

There are three in use, irrigating. 

Have your mango-trees borne fruit this year, or not ? 

This year, owing to the clouds, blight has attacked the trees, 
otherwise there would have been a great quantity (of 
fruit). 

Will you give me a few mangos for pickles ? 

Whenever you want them, como and pluck them. 

Does your son know how to read, or not ? 

Yes; I send him to the schoolmaster, and he has learnt his 
letters, and nowadays he is learning the multiplication 
table. 

Why not send him to read at school ? 

Let him learn a little first, and then Til send him. 

I also want to send my boy to school. 

Good : send him along with mine. 


Translation of the Fables . 

The following are translations of the first seventeen lessons in Munsln 
J ,idh& Lars Hindi Reader, Part II 

Fable I. 

A cock was scratching with his spurs on a dung-hill, when of a sudden 
a largo pearl came out thereof. The cock said, “All! how lovely and 
brilliant it is. If a lapidary had found it, he would have been extremely 
pleased ;* but the fire of my belly will not be extinguished with this. If one 
grain of rice had como to me, it would have been of more value than a 
hundred pearls. True it is that— 

What is of no use to one , goeth mto the oven .”f 

•In some versions, * swollen with pleasure.* 
t Chulfid is a ‘fireplace/ and b/tdr, hhdf , or bhdsdr > ‘an oven.' 






Fable II. 

The Beggar's Question and the Pilgrim's Answer. 


A beggar once asked a certain pilgrim, who had come to him, saying, u I 
am dying of hunger, and my neighbour lies upon pillows and cushions and 
night and day lives at ease. What are his virtues that the Giver has blessed 
him and made mo a beggar ?" When the pilgrim heard this ho replied, 
“ Sir, have you not heard this ?— 

Ram sitteth at an upper window* and taketh cognizance of all 3 f and as each one's 

service is so he payeth him." 


Fable III. 

A gentleman once asked a holy man, “ Reverend sir, what is the benefit 
of wandering about from country to country and village to village ? Why 
not revero tho name of Wim in one place ? Why not sit in some temple 
singing the goodness of the Giver ?" The sage replied, “ Sir, all this is true, 
but have you not heard this saying ?— 

Running water is clear , but confined water stinketh. Good men wander about and 

no taint affecteth them'' 

Fable IY. 

On e day, in the cold weather, a certain rich man’s house took fire. All 
his goods and chattels were burnt and reduced to ashes. IIo stood outside 
wringing Ins hands,J when a poor neighbour, trembling and shivering with 

cold, came up and began to warm his hands (at tho conflagration). y fhen the 
rich man said— 


" W ' lh> *° ah ’ ° ne man ’ a />0 "* e burnoth and another warmeth his hands /”§ 

* In some versions simply ‘on high/ 

t Mu/rd is literally a kind of entertainment at which ndch girls sing buVdo not 

Xt Jr mun 8 aCt,0M ar ° COmp * re ' 1 40 ‘ *** * "fcich l«m is represented as 
\ In some versions ‘lamenting.’ 

§ That is, • what is one man's meat is another man's poison.’ 
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Fable V. 

Sticks in a faggot and sticks loosened. 

The sons of a certain farmer used to quarrel amongst themselves. Ho 
remonstrated with them verbally, hut none of them paid any attention to 
him. Then the farmer thought to himself that if he could explain to them 
by some action, they would certainly understand something. 

One day he called* his sons, and told them to bring before him a few 
sticks. These sticks the farmer tied into a faggot with a string. Then he 
saidtoeach (ofliissons), “ Do not open the string, but break the sticks.” Each 
went at it with a will, but nothing came of it. Then the farmer untied the 
string and gave them the sticks one by one, which they broke immediate^. 
Then their father said to them, “ My sons, if you remain united like the 
faggot, you will set your adversaries’ teeth on edge ;f but if you separate, 
then know that you are ruined.” 

“ Separated is ruined.”* 

Fable YI. 




The Friendship between the Wolves and the Sheep. 

Once upon a time the wolves sent word to the sheep, saying, “ Como, lot 
us make friends. Why should we fight amongst ourselves, and each remain 
thirsting for the blood of the other ? These scoundrelly dogs are the root of 
the quarrel They make us quarrel by then perpetual barking: send them 

• MaitWli bajaulak, causal of bdjal, ‘ to speak,’just as in Hindi buUnd is causal 

of bolnA, ‘to speak.’ .... , 

+ Lit. ‘ make them sour.’ Some versions have ‘ your enemies will remain under 

your power/ 

+ That is, * union is strength/ 




misty,. 



wolves were staying. Well, first the wolves ate up all the dogs, and then fell 
with sharpened claws * upon the sheep. In a very few days they devoured 
all the sheep also.f True it is that— 


“ Enemies always deceive , and people are fools who believe that their enemy 

tclleth the truth” 

Fable VII. 

Once upon a time a tiger, the wolves, and the hunting leopards, agreed 
amongst themselves to unite in a hunting expedition, and afterwards to 
divide (the) booty amongst themselves. Having thus agreed, they began 
to leap and spring in tho forest, and killed a large black deer. Then - the 
tiger said, “ Como, let us divide it,” and immediately dividing it into throe 
parts said with a roar, “The first part I shall take, because I am 
king of the forest, and the second because I havo spent much running and 
exertion in capturing it, and tho third part 1 have placed here i let me see 
who is ablej to take it up from before me.” When the leopard and wolf 
heard this, they lowered their tails and ran away, and the tiger ate up the 
whole deer. This saying is true— 

“Whose is the cudgel , his the buffalo.” 

Fable VIII. 

The Conversation of the Earthen and Brass Pitchers. 

Once upon a time somowhere a river rose, and an earthen pitcher anu 
a brass one were floated away. Tho brass pitcher said to tl\o earthen, 
“ Come along close by me and FU take care of you.” The earthen said! 
“The words which you ha*o spoken are excellent, and I shall always bo 
grateful to you and sing your praises for them ; but if you ask tho truth, 
(I must confess to) this fear that from tho motion of the waves I may perchance 
be knocked against you. Now, if I remain apart from you, while ^ am thus 


* Other versions have, ‘ with washed hands,’ i.c. 1 eagerly.’ 
t Hu, iu Maithil bhefhii, means ‘ also.* 

X This is the Maithil version. Other versions are, ‘ who will pul forth his leg.’ 
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washed hither and thither I will reach the bank somewhere; but if I meet 
you, and anywhere accidentally knock against you, my belly will be burst.” 

True i' is— 

“ Hope in the great , but go not near them . ” 

Fable IX. 

A sckibe was sitting in the bazir writing a letter. Up camo a stranger, 
who said, “Mr. Munshi, what are you writing ?” The scribe replied, “ Brother, 
a letter. ” The other said, “Sendmy compliments also.” The scribe said, 

“ No, Fm writing a petition.” Said he, “ Let me sign it too.” Wearied at his 
importunity the scribe said, “It’s a bond I’m -writing.” “ Then,” said he, 

“ write me also down as a witness.” The scribe thought to himself this is 
a queer kind of fellow, and asked him his name. . The other laughed and 
said, “ My name is— 

* * Whether you honour me or nay , still with you I mean to stay.’ ” 

Fable X. 

s! B ] 

A rich man’s house once took fire by night. Ho escaped outside 
with his family, and told his servants to bring out his chattels. Just then 
the fire blazed up exceedingly, and the house became a mass of flames and 
smoke. His servants asked what special things they were to bring out, and 
he said with a deepf sigh— 

“ My men , when a hut’s afire, whatever is saved is gain” 

Fable XI. 

An ignorant milkmaid was going along with a pot of curds upon 
her head. As she trudged along tho pleasant idea came into her noddle, 

“I’ll sell these curds; with the pice I get for them I’ll buy some mangos. 

I have at home already a few mangos, and altogether there will be more 

* That is, ‘ I am an importunate, but unwelcome guest . 1 The proverb is well known, 
and literally translated is ‘ (whether) you honour mo or do not honour me, I am still 
your guest/ 
t Lit . cold. 
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than three hundred. Some of them will perhaps go bad, but at any rate 
HI have two hundred and fifty, and for them HI get a fine price. Ihen 
I’ll buy a green sari at the dixedli festival. Yes, yes, a green su d will 
become my stylo of face beautifully. And then! HI take it, and put it 
on for the fair, and step out proudly and show off the fiuery of my clothes 
and ornaments and the beauty of my face, bowing a hundred times at 
every step.” As she imagined all these fine thiugs, the foolish milk¬ 
maid in her stateliness gave a lurch, and the curd-pail fell from her head 
and was smashed to atoms, and all the fine castle' which she had built 
for herself was dissipated. 

Fable XII. 

The Kite and the Crow . 

A kite once held a cockle in his beak, and kept knocking it against the 
ground, but it would not open. Then a crow showed him how to do it. 
“ Fly up a great height with the oockle in your beak, and let it fall from 
there.” The kito thought this excellent advice and flew up with the cookie, 
and when he had got very high up he let it go. The cockle fell to the 
earth and was immediately smashed in pieces. Thereupon the crow :ite up 
the inside.f Shortly afterwards the kite came down, but could find nothing 
but the (broken pieces of) shell (and flew away). 

Fable XIII. 

Sour Crapes . 

A fox one day found himself in a garden, and saw bunches of grapes 
hanging from the trellis so ripe that the juice was dripping from them. No 
one was even watching, and when he saw them his mouth filled with water. 
He jumped and leaped a great deal, but could not reach even near them. 
Whon iu any way his efforts were not successful, ho went away muttering— 


“ Who eats sour graves ? ” 



* Lit. * house.’ 


t Giidd is the edible interior of a fruit or shell fish. Thus, the gudd of a mango 
is the flesh as distinct from the stone or the rind. 
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Fable XIV. 

The Alchemist. 

Aj alchemist said to a certain man, “ Do you bring to my house some 
silver, for I know a root so wonderful* that by merely extracting its juice 
the silver will straightway become gold.” The simple fellow fell into the 
trap, and with all the trouble in the world got two hundred rupees in silver 
from somewhere, and brought them to the alchemist. The latter that very 
night took up his bed and departed thence. Then the unhappy fellow, stricken 
by misfortune, began to run everywhere in search of the cheating alchemist. 
He searched woods and forests, but nowhere could he find any trace of 
him. Seeing him thus distracted, a man said to him, “ You have made 
one mistake in falling into the swindler’s net, but now nothing will 
come of your lamenting and running hither and thither searching for him. 
On this account I’ll tell you a story, which you must remember all 
your days.” (And accordingly he told him) 

Fable XV. 

(Sequel to the above Fable XIV.) 

A bird used to go into the garden of a certain farmer and break off his 
fruit, ripe and unripe. The farmer kept continually on the watch for it, 
and one day caught it in a net which he had fastened to a vine trellis, and 
proceeded to kill it. The bird said to him, “ If you let me go, in roturn for 
he favour I will teach you certain things which will bo of great use to 
you.” The farmer said, “ First teach me and then I’ll let you go.” The 
bird told him three things,—first, “ When you have your enemy in your 
power, never let him go second, “ When a thing is incredible, don’t believe 
it:” and third, “ Don’t waste regrets on a thing that’s gone for good: ” “and,” 
added he, “ there is a fourth thing which I will tell you when you let me 
go.” When the farmer heard this he did as he had promised, and let the 
bird go. It (flew away and) sat on the top of a wall and said, “ In 
my belly there is a pearl as big as a hen’s egg. If you had not let me go, 
but had killed me, you would have got it.” Then the farmer began to regret 


* Lit . “ I extract (the juice from) such a root that the silver,” kc. 
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(his kindness), and the bird went on to say, “ Yon fool! You have already 
forgotten my three bits of advice; for I was your enemy. When you had 
caught me, why did you let me go ? And I am myself not as big Ci a hen’s 
egg ; so how is it credible that a pearl bigger than me should be in my 
belly ? Yet you fixed your hopes on what I said, and now that I have escaped 
from your hand what is the good of your regretting it?” 

The moral* of this is that nothing should be done without previous 
great care and deliberation, and that when anything has gone wrong there 
is no good in regretting it. 


Fable XVI. 

A rich man had two sons. When their father died they divided his 
property between them. The elder brother wasted his money in pleasure and 
dissipation, and the younger began to work as a merchant with great energy. 
One day the elder brother ridiculed the younger, saying, “ Brother, why do 
you spend the whole day weighing food ? Come and live with me. Eat, drink, 
and enjoy yourself.” Long afterwards, when the younger brother, by his 
traffic, had collected great wealth, the elder, who had wasted all his in 
dissipation, and who had become beggared thereby, came to his mansion 
and said, u Brother, 1 ridiculed you in sport formerly; but if, like you, 
I had traded and weighed out food, I would not to-day be eating myself 
a quarter of a ser of food begged here and there. True it is that—. 


“ Idleness is a maggot that turneth wealth to dusty 
Fable XYII. 


The Greedy Dog . w 

A certain dog found a bone on the bank of a river, and took it up in 
hia mouth. When he saw its reflection in the water he thought that it was 
another bone, and through grood opened his mouth to piok it out • but 
he lost the bone which was (really) in his mouth. True it is that— 

“A fly sat upon milk and got its wings smeared therewith. Tie bcaicth his 
licad^ and wringe th his hands, and saith, ‘ Greed is a great evil.’ ” 

# Lit. ‘ the fruit comes out.’ 
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